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TWO GUINEAS WILL BE PAID FOR 
ANY ONE OF THE FOLLOWING 
CERTIFICATES:— 


MARRIAGE FRANCIS BURDETT 
Between 1780-1792, to a woman of 
French origin (Refugee), somewhere in 
the London area. 

BIRTH OR BAPTISM MARY BUR- 
DETT, Daughter of above, born in the 
London area in the year 1792. Later 
married in 1814 at St. James’s, Holborn. 
Died in Kent, 1881. 


BIRTH OR BAPTISM ONE JOSEPH 
GODDARD, Born 1812 - 1813. married at 
Parish Church, Whitechapel, to Eliza- 
beth Mary Tilly, on June 2nd, 1844. 
Died at 43, Brook Street, Ratcliff, on the 
19th February, 1847. Employed by 
Commissioners Customs and Excise at 
Hartshorn Wharf, between 1841 and 1847. 
(Son of Joseph Goddard, Coach Builder). 


MRS. R. T. JOHNSON, 
“Uplands,’’ Walker Lane, Nr. Preston. 


























Some Famous Buildings 
and their Story 


By CLAPHAM AND GODFREY. Being 
the results of recent research in London 
and elsewhere. A series of short papers 
each embodying some definite contribu- 

tion to local or national history. 
Illustrated by photographs and plans. 

Published at 12/6. 
Offered at 8/- Post Free. 
» — Quote offer 467. 


Crone Road, FOYLES 


AMILY HISTORY. — Additional names 
usually can be included in co-operative 
searches of various authentic genealogical 
evidences in respect of the counties of Norfolk, 
Suffolk, Essex and Cambridgeshire.— 
P. 0. Bramsie, Caister-on-Sea. Norfolk. 


London, 


W.C.2. 














Stop that 
cold Aa 


pa yPe 


INHALANT 


The ZOLA 
treatment 


The inhaling of Vapex clears the 
breathing passages and kills the cold 
germs in the nose and throat. A 
drop on your handkerchief, a drop 
on your pillow and a drop on your 
cigarette will give you a twenty-four 
hour treatment that is effective and 
pleasant. 


Of Chemists 2/- & 3/- 
THOMAS KERFOOT & CO. LTD. 
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13 & 30, TRINITY STREET 
CAMBRIDGE, ENGLAND 
Established 1700 
ENGLISH AND FOREIGN 
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Single Volumes or Entire Libraries 
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ARTHUR W. WATERS, 64, Bath Street, Leam- 
ington Spa, Almost any books can be extra 
illustrated to order on most moderate terms. 
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14, Burleigh Street, London, W.C.2. 
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ADVERTISEMENT RATES 


DisPLAYED ADVERTISEMENTS. 


No. of Whole _Inecb 
Inserts, Page. (single col.) 
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re Se eee 7s. Od. 
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a 80s. . 6s. Od. 
Half, preeevtan and eighth page pro rata. 
SMALL ADVERTISEMENTS. 
Minimum, 3s. Box number, 6d. 
No. of | 
{nserts. ji 3 6 13 26 
Rates = 
per line. 1s. 10d. 9d. 8d. 7d. 
A line 


averages seven words. 
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The Guardian 


Tre Leading Weekly Review 
for all interested in 
the past, present, and 
future of the Church 
of England. — :: tt 


ene Friday. 


Specimen Copy free on application 
to the Manager, 
i4, BURLEIGH STRERT, 
STRAND, W.C.2. 























Kay, Ltd., 


YATALOGUE N.S. XXIII. Miscellaneous 
'. Ancient and Modern Books at bargain 
prices.—F ree on application T. & M. Kennard, 
Addison House, Leamington Spa. 


OREIGN STAMPS.—We wish to purchase 

collections or important lots of all kinds of 
stamps. Submit stating price required. Col- 
lectors’ requirements can be supplied at reas- 
onable prices. Price list gratis. — & 
170, Strand, London, W C.2 
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ee NOTES AND QUERIES,” Vol. 160, 
January-June, 1931, bound in cloth, 
with Index. 
Price £1, postage 9d. 


SIX - YEARLY GENERAL INDEX 
(Vols 145 - 156; July, 1923—June, 1929). 
Price, One Guinea net. 


Orders, with remittances, should be 
addressed to The Manager, “ Notes and 
Queries,” 14, ieee Street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2 
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OTES AND QUERIES is published every | 
N\” Friday, at 14 Burleigh Street, London, | 
W.c.2. (Telephone: Temple Bar 7576). Sub- | 
riptions £2 2s. a year, U.S.A. $10., includ- | 
ing postage, two half-yearly indexes and two 
cloth binding cases, or £1 15s. 4d, a year, 
USA. $8.50 (without binding cases) should be 
gent to the Manager, at the above address. 
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emorabilia. 
[‘ the October Review of English Studies 

will be found a paper by Mr. M. St. C. 
Byrne and Miss Gladys Scott Thomson upon 
alist of books which once belonged to Francis, 
®d Earl of Bedford. The list turned up re- 
cently in one of the wills which his grand- 
son, the 4th Earl, was wont to make annually, 
and it preserves fon us the fact that, apart 
from duplicates, the Earl in 1584, not long 
before his death, possessed a library of 162 
different books. The great majority of these 
were religious; eleven were literary; twelve 
more or less political, and twenty-three on 
miscellaneous topics. There were also among 
them an ‘‘ olde booke in Saxon tongue ’”’ and 
an Italian work. Though identification was 
often not an easy matter, only five of the 
162 have eluded the diligence of the re- 
searchers. Seven more are apparently no 
longer extant — but their names are to be 
found in the Stationers’ Register. It is in- 
teresting to note that only twelve of the num- 


ber have disappeared, and that, of those in | 


existence, the British Museum possesses all 
but six—though not all in the original edi- 


tion. The untraced books are ‘‘Martin Bucer | 


of the Kingdome of Christe in fo in 
parchmt.’’; ‘A description of an ensigne of 
the Popes in Ireland’; ‘ Ye straing end of 
m Ar. Miller’ ‘ Exposicion of iij psalme,’ 
and ‘Of ij adulterers in St. Brides.’ The 
Writers provide a good introduction analysing 
the list, and abundance of notes on its text. 


E Journal of the British Society of 

_ Master Glass-Painters for October con- 
tains several pleasant anecdotes and _ con- | 
siderations of minor problems connected with | 
glass and glass-painting. Thus, there is the | 
discussion, by the Dean of Wells, Dom Ethel- | 
bert Horne and Mr. John A. Knowles on the | 


| covered on old glass at Wells. 
| has found the like in other places and has 
| been able to satisfy himself that they are 
| identification marks to help. the glazier to 


| erected in 1682, and, despite a 


tiny craftsmen’s marks which have been dis- 
Mr. Knowles 


lay his pieces out correctly after they had 
been mixed up in the kiln. Mr. T. F. 
Cooper gives us a reproduction of the single 
extant record of Henry Gyles’s window once 
in the Guildhall at York. This glass was 
memorial 
signed by the Dean of York, the Town Clerk 
and two antiquaries of the city, was taken 
down in 1863 to make room for a new com- 
memorative window. Mr. Cooper tells us 
where portions of the lost window are to be 
found. Sir Thomas Legge’s article on Trade 
Guild Windows, with its illustrations from 
Chartres and its lists of such windows in 
other churches in France is a useful contri- 
bution on a most interesting topic. Mr. 
Himsworth deals with Old Stained Glass in 
South Yorkshire and Derbyshire. and Mr. 
Knowles, in a ninth instalment of his His- 
tory of the York School of Glass-Painting, 
with Continental Influence on Design of Glass 
at York. The Editor in his Notes tells us 
the curious story of the recent migrations of 
the oldest stained-glass window of Austria, 
and also that of the Tudor glass from Prink- 
nash which, after lying for a year or two in 
the triforium of Gloucester Cathedral, has 
now found a place in the great cloister—hav- 
ing been rescued for the nation by the energy 
of Mr. St. Clair Baddeley. 


\ KE found in Science Progress for October 

the following description of the con- 
stituents present in the essential oil from 
hyacinth blooms, wherein their sweet scent 
resides: ‘‘ This oil was found to contain small 
quantities of phenols (odour similar to eugenol 
and cresol), benzaldelyde and cinnamic alde- 
hyde, benzoic ester, and a larger content of 
the esters of acetic and butyric acids. There 
was also an appreciable amount of certain 
primary alcohols combined with phthalic 
anhydride. The presence of an aliphatic 
aldehyde is not excluded, since the authors 
found indications of the decomposition pro- 
ducts of oenanthol. The absence of pheny- 
lacetic acid, which is usually regarded as 
a typical odour-carrier of the hyacinth, is 


| noteworthy.’’ 


HOSE of our readers who have visited— 
or been interested in—the great Inter- 
national Colonial Exhibition which will 
always give this year an outstanding place 
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in the history of Paris, may like to know of 


a paper about it by Sir Aurel Stein, in the | 


October Asiatic Review. Sir Aurel writes 
somewhat from the point of view of the 
Indian visitor. India has exercised a most 


powerful influence on the art and the artistic | 


thought and imagination of neighbouring 
countries, but what remains curious about 
this is the fact that India herself has had 


little or no awareness of what she has effec- | 


ted. One aim of the paper is to invite 
Indians to take advantage of the Exhibition 
to make themselves acquainted with the work 


that has been inspired by the achievements | 
and spirit of their countrymen and s0 realise, | 
as they have not yet come to do, the range | 


and the force of Indian genius in art. 


HE Fellowship of the Knights of the 
Round Table of. King Arthur is erecting at 
Tintagel a new hall to be their central meet- 
ing-place. Their ideals are those of Arthur- 
ian chivalry, and the hall itself is in a man- 
ner to express them. Thus the granites are 


to stand for knightly strength and the many- | 


hued stones—onyx, serpentine, tourmaline, 
porphyry, and a host of others—are to sym- 
bolize the beauties of virtuous qualities. 


Stones raised at Tintagel, browned by de- | 


posits of iron from water that has penetrated 
them, will be used for the dado in the great 
hall, the body of which is to be built of 
greenish-grey polyphant. The floor, of simi- 
lar stone, will have set in it two patterns: 
the Cross of the Knights in white elvan, and 
the Round Table in red mottled porphyry. 
There will be no doors in the Hall, which will 
open by arches into a covered corridor run- 


ning right round it. Forty-nine stained- 
glass windows will light the corridor, each 


bearing a device, and among them the 
heraldry of the old Knights of the Round 
Table. 
is to be worked out in the seventy-three 
stained-glass windows of the main building, 
and the effect of these is to be heightened by 
the use of carefully adjusted curtains. 
Mottoes—taken from very various sources— 
will point the meaning of the symbolism. 
We give one as a specimen: 

Humility is represented by the Handle and 
Pommel of a sword together with the golden 
Crown of Thorns. The Crown of Humility 
is said to be of pure gold. The black back- 
ground indicates the obliteration of self. The 


Precept is: The higher a man is in Grace 
the lower will he be in his own esteem.— 
Spurgeon. 


The personages and incidence of the Arth- 
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An elaborate scheme of symbolism | 
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urian story; the traditional matters con. 
nected with the Table, with its thirteen seg- 
ments and the names of the Knights in gold 
upon it; banners and shields of Knights, 
copies of objects connected with King Arthur 
are all to have a place. The Hall will be lit 
by torches (which are to give a red light), and 
will accommodate a thousand persons, Begun 
in 1929, it is to be completed and opened in 
1932. It will contain an extensive Arthurian 
library. Local and Cornish workmen are 
being employed on the construction, and 50, 
| apart from what he perceives in the symbul- 
ism, possibly the lover of Cornwall will detect 
in the work something of the ancient Cornish 
spirit. 


Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From the Daily Journal, 


Monday, 
25, 1731. 


October 





LONDON. 


On Wednefday the 13th Inft. a Letter was 
| found on a Bench at Braintree, directed to 
Mr, Robert Swift, and Eminent Bay-Maker 
in that Town, of which the following is a 
Copy : 

To the Gentlemen of Blockina and Braintree 

‘HOSE that employ ftrange Weavers and 

Combers and let their own poor Towni- 
men walk about {tarving if proceeding, fhall 
be no mobbing; but we would have you con- 
fider Blandford’s Misfortune. We  defire 
you would not put upon the Poor any longer, 
for if you do, you fhall know further, not 
by Letters, nor by Mobbing. 

This Letter alarmed the Inhabitants, who 
offer’'d 10]. Reward for difcovering the 
Author, or his or her Accomplices, and have 
kept {trick Watch ever fince. 


Laft Saturday Morning about 4 o’Clock a 
Fire broke out in a Stove Chimney belonging 
| to the Houfe of Dr. Bentley, lately inhabited 
by the Earl of Afhburnham, in Little Dean’s- 


Yard, adjoining to the King’s School by 
Weftminfter-Abbey, which confumed _ that 


Part of the Houfe which contain’d the King’s 
and the Cottonian Libraries, fo that all the 
printed Books of both the faid Libraries, to- 
gether with feveral curious Manufcripts were 
| confumed in the Flames. But divers Boxes 
of the moft curious Manufcripts were faved, 
| with great Hazard and Difficulty. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


NOTES ON LONDON BOOKSELLERS | 
AND PUBLISHERS, 
1700—1750. 


(See ante pp. 39, 60, 76, 114, 130, 150, 185, | 
203, 219, 255, 275 and 93, 168, 240). 


Warp, Aaron. Another of Plomer’s omis- 
sions. He first appears in September, 1720, 
when, in conjunction with R. Ford and T. 
Cox, he issued proposals for the publication 
of ‘A Practical Exposition of the Old and 
New Testaments,’ by the Rev. Matthew | 
Henry, M.A. At this time he was at the 
King’s Arms in Little Britain. He was 
till publishing from the same address in 
1730, and is probably identical with the | 
A, Ward who was a member of the Conger | 
in 1736, 

Warp, Tuomas. He was in business at | 
Inner Temple Lane by June, 1710 (Plomer | 
says 1711), and can be traced as far as 1720, | 
but then he is lost to sight. A list of his | 
publications is given in Nichols i. 213. He | 
was a member of the original Conger, formed 
in 1719. Aaron Ward, therefore, may have | 
been his son, who succeeded him in this | 
organisation. | 

Ware, Ricwarp. The earliest date that I | 
have been able to assign to this bookseller is | 
March, 1741, when he published Basil Ken- | 
net’s ‘ Thoughts on Religion.’ At this time 
he was at the Bible and Sun at Amen Corner. 
In 1750 he gives his address as Ludgate Hill. 
He died on Aug. 11, 1756, and according to 
Timperley he was then trading from Lon- 
don Bridge, 

Warne, —. See ACKERS, CHARLES, 

Warter, Wriitam. He had a shop next to 
the Mitre Tavern, Fleet Street, over against 
Fetter Lane, at the opening of the century. 
He was still in business here in 1709, but is 
lost sight of after. 

Warts, Jonn. At the Printing Office at 
Wilde Court, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, c. 1700- 
1763, He is best known as a printer, but he 
also published several books and pamphlets, 
amongst them Colley Cibber’s tragedy, ‘ Papal 
Tyranny in the Reign of King John.’ A list 
of dramatic pieces published by him appears 
mn the London Dailu Post, 2 Jan., 1741. He 
a on Sept. 26, 1763, at the age of eighty- 
ve, 











| by 1748. 


Waucu, James, He was originally an apoth- 
ecary, but in 1735 he married Mrs. Fenner, 


| the widow of a bookseller and stationer (per- 


haps Enoch Fenner of Canterbury, who had 
died in 1729, making Knaplock, Mount and 
Birt his executors). They set up business 


| at the Turk’s Head in Lombard Street, where 
| they were still trading in 1750. 


Waugh’s 
stock was sold out in 1768. 

We LiincTon, Ricnarp, At the Dolphin 
and Crown, the West End of St. Paul’s 
Churchyard. He had been trading as a book- 
seller since 1693. He died some time after 
1709. Plomer suggests that there were three 
Wellingtons, viz., (1) Richard Wellington, 
1693-1709, or a little later; (2) his widow, 
who later married again, but who was run- 
ning the business in 1722; and (3) Richard 
Wellington, Junior, working 1735-1740. The 
first of these is praised very highly by 
Dunton. 

Wetts, Jonn. 1687-1716(?). He is men- 
tioned by Plomer as a bookseller and book- 
binder in St. Paul’s Alley. 

Werwer, T. At the Black Boy in Pater- 
noster Row. Fl. 1720. He is not mentioned 
by Plomer. 

Waurripoot, R. He had a shop near Pic- 
cadilly in 1730. I have been unable to ascer- 
tain anything else about him. 

Wuiston, Jonn, Born about 1704, he 
was trading as a bookseller in Fleet Street 
In 1761-62 he issued ‘A New Gen- 
eral Biographical Dictionary,’ in twelve vol- 
umes. He retired about 1765, and died fif- 
teen years later, in 1780. 

WuitTLeDGE, Ropert. He was trading at 
the Bible and Ball in Ave Mary Lane, in 
Ludgate, at the opening of the century, and 
was still there in 1711. His name appears 
in Nichols’s List for 1712, but as he was no 
longer advertising he may have been retired 
by that date. 

Wuitrivce, H. The earliest reference I 
have found to this bookseller is in 1727, 
when he was at the corner of Castle Alley in 
Cornhill. In 1730 he gives his address as 
““Near the Royal Exchange,’’ but this does 
not necessarily refer to new premises, for any 
shop on Cornhill might reasonably be des- 
cribed as near the Royal Exchange. At 
this date he was publishing the Daily 
Journal in conjunction with N. Blandford. 
He was still in business in 1750. 

Wicxstrep, E. Of Inner Temple Lane. 
He was co-operating with Lintot 1729-31. 
Beyond this I have been unable to find any- 
thing about him. 
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certainly trading by 1721, for then, as 
Plomer notes, he sold the sixth edition 
‘The Gentlemen’s Recreation,’ by N. Cox. 
He was still in business in 1730. While in 
Little Britain, in 1725, Benjamin Franklin 
resided next door to him, and used his shop 
as a reference library. 

Witcox, R. 


of | 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| 
| 
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He had a shop at Sir Isaac | 


Newton’s Head, opposite the Rainbow Coffee | 


House in Cornhill in 1741. This is all I 
have succeeded in finding about him. 

Witcox, T. In the Strand. He 
known as the bookseller to whom Johnson 
first applied on coming to London in 1738. 

Witpe, JoserpH. He set up at the 
Elephant near Charing Cross in 1698. 
Plomer loses sight of him after 1700, but I 
have still found advertisements of his early 


in 1701. After this date, however, he became 
obscure. 
Wiupey, G. He seems to have been a 


partner of T. Brandreth in 1710, at the 
Archimedes and Globe, next the Dog Tavern 
in Ludgate Street. They published mainly 
geographical works. 

Witrorp, Joun. He first 
1722, when he was publishing from 
Three Flower de Luces in Little Britain. 
In 1723 he commenced issuing a monthly 
circular of all books published in the capital, 
and continued the practice till 1730. 
1734 he was arrested for printing a pam- 
phlet against the Government, but by the 
intervention of Swift he was acauitted. He 
was probably not so innocent as he protested, 
for if we can believe Nichols’s testimony he 
was none too scrupulous a character; he 
would impose harsh terms upon authors, and 
swindle them out of their due by subtle 
trickery whenever he could. (See Nichols 
ii, 394-395). Wilford becomes obscure after 
1746. A list of works published by him is 


appears in 


is best | sam 
| publications. 
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Witcox, Joun, Of Little Britain. He was | Wittoucusy, Ropert. Not noticed by 


Plomer. He appears several times in ad. 
vertisements for 1720 as a bookseller and 
dealer in second-hand books. His shop was 
at the first house in the Flower de Luce 
Court, by Fetter Lane. (See the Daily 
Courant, Jan. 7, 1720). 

Witscn, Davip. He was publishing from 
Plato’s Head, near the Round Court in the 
Strand in 1749-1777, when he died. Op 
April 1, 1750, he published ‘ Historiae Bri- 
tannicae,’ and in the General Advertiser of 
this same date appeared a list of his other 
In 1773 he took into part- 


| nership his nephew, George Nicol, who suc 


ceeded to the business on his death. 
WinsusH, —. Fl, 1750. At Charing 


| Cross. 


the | 


Wirners, KE. At the Seven Stars between 
the two Temple Gates in Fleet Street. He 
was in business by 1741, when he collabor- 
ated with Fox in the production and sale 
of ‘ The Universal Pocket Companion.’ He 
was still publishing in 1750. 

Woop, Tuomas. Of Little Britain. He 
published the opera, ‘ Perseus and Andro- 
meda,’ 7 Jan., 1730. This is probably also 
the Wood of Little Britain who appears in 
Negus’s List of ‘‘ Printers Well Affected 


| Toward King George”? in 1724. 


In | 


given in the Daily Courant, Jan. 7, 1734, | 


and sidelights are thrown upon his life and 
business career by ‘The Memoirs of Mrs. 
Laetitia Pilkington,’ i, 171, and articles in 
the London Magazine, ix, 512: x, 260. 
WiILkIn, Ricwarp. 
the King’s Head in St. Paul’s Churchyard 
from 1693 to 1720. A list of his publications 
will be found in Nichols, i, 45. 136, 704. 
Wituramson, Ricwarp. Originally — ser- 
vant to Sare. Succeeded to his business at 


Rie | trace of him disappears after this. 
He was publishing at | 


Woopratt, Henry. Best 
printer, but in 1741 published the London 
Daily Post and General Advertiser. At 
this date he was at the Rose and Crown in 
Little Britain. Nichols declares that 
““ Henry Woodfall Esq., was master of the 
Stationers’ Company in 1766, the year when 
I became a Freeman. He was an old men- 
ber of the common council, and died wealthy 


and respected in 1769.’’ (‘ Anecdotes’ i, 
300). 
WoopratL, Grorce. Of Charing Cross. 


He was brother of the above, and was in 
business as a bookseller by 1750. 
Woopwarp, James. He set up his shop 
e. 1707 in St. Christopher’s Churchyard, 
near the Royal Exchange, and was still in 
business in 1723 (see Plomer, 320), though 
t He may 
have been related to John Woodward, the 
bookbinder, noticed by Dunton. 
Woopwarp, THOoMAs. He was at the 
Half Moon against St. Dunstan’s Church 
in Fleet Street in 1730. Beyond this I have 
been unable to ascertain anything about 


Gray’s Inn Gate 1723. He died on Jan. 7, | him. 


1737, aged fifty-one, and his business was 
taken over by Tyre. 


Worratt, Tuomas. He first appears in 
1728, when he was trading from Judge Coke’s 


known as af 
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Head, near the Temple Exchange Coffee- 
House in Fleet Street. On Nov. 9, 1730 he 
was still at the same address, but after this | 
date I have lost all trace of him, though Tim- 
perley says that he lived on till 1767, when 
he died insane. A John Worrall, who had a 
shop at the Dove in Bell Yard, Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields by 1731, was his brother. For a 
reference to this John Worrall sea Nichols, 
ix. 710. 

Worton, Matrnew. He was publishing 
at the Three Pigeons in Fleet Street by 1687. 
By the opening of the eighteenth century 
he had shifted to the Three Daggers, near | 
the Inner Temple Gate. On Dec. 23, 1702, 
he combined with D. Browne R. Smith and 
G, Strahan to sell by auction at the Inner 
Lower Walk of the Exchange. the library of | 
“the learned Mr. Hodges, late Chaplain 
General of His Majesty’s Fleet.’ Dunton 
declared that ‘‘his trade lies much among | 
the lawyers.’? About 1725 the was succeeded | 
by his son Thomas, who, two years later, | 
issued a complete ‘ Baronage of England ’ in 
three volumes. Thomas Wotton became 
Warden of the Stationer’s Company in 1754, 
Master in 1757, and died in 1766, a_ few 
months after his retirement from business. 
A brief memoir will be found in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine, 1766, p. 199. 

Worton, THOMAS. See MattHew Wor- 
Ton, above. 

Wyatt (or Wyat), JOHN. Described by 
Dunton as ‘‘ an ingenious bookseller.’’ He | 
was originally apprenticed to Robert Robin- 
son, and then set up on his own account at | 
the Golden Lion in St. Paul’s Churchyard | 
in 1690. He was still here in 1701, but 
shortly after he moved to the Rose, nearby. 
Plomer conjectures that he quitted publish- 
ing about 1720. An extensive list of his 
books is to be found appended to Theophilus 
Dorrington’s ‘ Observations Concerning the 
Present State of Religion,’ which Wyatt | 
issued in 1699. 

Yates, JoHN (?). Mentioned in passing 
by Dunton, Fl. 1703, but had apparently, 
from Dunton’s statement, been in business for 
some years previous to that. Plomer sup- 
poses that he lived in Duck Lane. 

Younc, J. He is omitted from Plomer’s | 
dictionary. He advertises from the Dolphin | 
in St. Paul’s Churchyard, 1701. Beyond | 
this I have been unable to find anything 
about him. 


} 
| 
| 


Freperick T. Woop. 


Sheffield. 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


| of Idlicote, Co. Warwickshire. 
| Stratford-upon-Avon, (b. 1575, d. 1635) bore 
| for his arms, 
| erased argent, still to be seen on his grave- 
| stone in Stratford-upon-Avon Church. Rich- 


| ascribed to John Hall of 


| spotted, or. 


| Leicestershire Halls 
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JOHN HALL, SHAKESPEARE’S SON- 

IN-LAW, AND HALL OF IDLICOTE. 
I, 

GHAKESPEAR 1S son-in-law, Dr. John 

Hall, armiger, of Stratford-upon-Avon, 


was not the son of Richard Hall, gentleman, 
John Hall, 


Sable three talbots’ heads 


ard Hall, gentleman, of Idlicote, Co. War- 
wickshire, who died 22 Aug., 1602, and was 


| buried 26 Aug., as recorded in the Idlicote 


Parish Registers, bore for his arms, Argent 
an eagle displayed gules. In the Gloucester- 
shire Visitations, p. 145, these arms are 
Idlicote, that 
Christian name being given in error, ‘‘ John’”’ 
should read ‘‘ Richard.’ ’ It has been sugges- 
ted recently that Dr. John Hall was the 
son of Richard Hall of Idlicote, but the fact 
that Dr. John Hall bore a different coat-of- 
arms from Richard Hall was felt to be a 
difficulty, and so the problem has been left 
undecided. 

Though Richard Hall and John Hall were 
not father and son, they were akin, being 
distant cousins, descended from _ different 
branches of the same family tree. Richard 
Hall’s remote ancestors were of Greatford 
Hall, Co. Lincolnshire, and bore, according 
to Robson (vol. i.) Argent a chevron engrailed 
between three talbots’ heads erased sa. 
Crest, Out of a ducal coronet on a plume 
of feathers thereon, a demi-lion rampant of 
the first. According to Burke’s ‘ Landed 
Gentry,’ vol. 1, p. 526, they also bore, Argent, 
a chevron engrailed, between three talbots’ 
heads erased, sa., a star of six points wavy 
or, Crest — A talbots’ head, erased, sa, 
Motto. Remember and _ forget 


not. The Halls of Leicester bore for their 


| arms, Azure crusily, sa, three talbots’ heads 


erased ,of the last (Robson, Vol. i). Fair- 
bairn’s ‘ Book of Crests’ (Book ii, p. 247) 
gives for their crest, A talbot’s head, sa. 
Motto, Remember and forget not. These 
were descended from 
those of Worcestershire, from whom we derive 
Dr. John Hall, Shakespeare’s son-in-law. 
The Halls and Rainsfords were cousins 
quartering the same arms, and living on in- 
timate terms with one another on their res- 
pective estates. Swerford Park, the chief 
seat of the Halls, and Great Tew Park, the 
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principal seat of the Rainsfords, adjoined. | Joyce, his wife, in a document dated 3 Oct., 


From Swerford Park, branches of the Halls | 
neighbouring | 
parish ; Barford St. Michael, about 3 miles | 
north east of Swerford, Banbury, about 7 | 
and ldlicote, Co. | 


spread to South Newenton, a 


miles to the north-east, 
Warwick. At the same time with the Halls, 
there were also branches of their Rainsford 
cousins living at Banbury and the intimacy 
of the two families was increased when, in 
1526, William Rainsford, representing a 
younger branch of the Tew Rainsfords, settled 
at Clifford Chambers, about 2 miles from 
Stratford-upon-Avon. William Rainsford’s 
great-grandson, Sir Henry Rainsford, mar- 


| ermine. 


| Richard Hall of Idlicote) and 


ried Ann Goodger (Drayton’s ‘‘ Idea ’’) who | 


was attended, by Dr. John Hall. 
Mr. E. A. B. Barnard in his recent book, 


‘ New Links with Shakespeare,’ tells us that | 


the documents on which his book is based 
were found in 1925 in an old chest, 
which for many years had been lying in an 


upper room at Hanley Court, in the parish | 


of Hanley William, near Tenbury, Co. Wor- 
cester. The documents are known as the 
““ Hanley Court Collection.’? Some of them 
have a direct bearing on the Halls of Idli- 
cote and Swerford. For example there is a 
document, dated 26, Oct., 1553, in which ap- 


pears a certain ‘‘ Richard Hall of Little 
Compton, about 7 miles west of Swerford, 
Co. Gloucestershire, gentleman.’’ There can 


be little doubt that this man is identical with 
Richard of Idlicote, and we have here an 
interesting connection between the two 
branches of Hall. At the same time that 
Richard Hall was at Little Compton, Thomas 


Rainsford was also living there; he was the | 
second son of John Rainsford of Thatcham, | 


Berks and nephew of Sir William Rainsford 
of Great Tew, who married Jane Osbaldeston. 
Sir William in his will, dated 1557, April 
6, leaves to ‘‘ Thomas Rainsford, my brother’s 
son £10.’’ This Thomas married Barbara, 
younger daughter of Dr. Thomas Bentley, 
physician to Henry VIII. His will was 
proved 4 March, 1549. Bentley, with advanc- 
ing years, gave up his practice in London 
and returned to the home of his family at 
Stratford-upon-Avon. In 1543 he hired 
“New Place’ from the Cloptons for a term 
of years, which was afterwards altered into 
a life-tenure for himself and his wife. His 
will is dated January, 1548. In 1597 New 
Place passed from the Cloptons by purchase, 
to William Shakespeare. 

Richard Hall of Idlicote, gentleman, and 





1563 lease to Richard Osbaldeston of Swer. 
ford, gentleman, a capital messuage, called 
Lyons Place at Swerford, then in the tenure 
of George and Mary Osbaldeston father and 
mother of the said Richard Osbaldeston. (H, 
©. C.), Thomas Lyons has a place in the des. 
cent of Rainsford of Great Tew, and the 
Lyons arms are the eighth quartering of 
Rainsford, Per pale or and azure a chevron 
John Osbaldeston of Chadlington 
married Ann, daughter of Richard Hall, of 
Swerford, circa. 1500. (? grandfather of 
their son 
George was of Lyons Place, Swerford. 
George’s sister, Jane, married Sir William 
Rainsford of Great Tew. 

‘* A red wax seal attached to the schedule of 
6 Sept., 1582 signed by Richard Hall, re- 
veals the eagle, displayed, being the arms— 
argent, an eagle, displayed gules of Hall, 
Swerford, South Newenton and Banbury.” 
(H. C. C.). The arms are the same as those 
given in the Gloucestershire Visitations, p. 


Richard Hall’s wife Joyce, was a daughter 
of Walter Blount of Astley, Co. Wore., and 
the widow of Hugh Reynolds of Stratford- 
upon-Avon. In Astley Church, Co. Wore., 
there is a monument to Walter Blount 
Esquire, who died in 1561 and Isabel (Acton) 
his wife. 

On 6 Sept., 1582, a marriage settlement 
was drawn up between “ Richard Hall of 
Idlicote and Joyce Hall, his wife, and also 
between Walter Savage of Broadway, Co. 
Worc., one of the sons of Ann Daston, widow, 
wife of Anthony Daston, Esquire, deceased 
and formerly the wife of Francis Savage of 
Klmley Castle, Co. Worc., Esquire, also de- 
ceased, and Elizabeth Savage, now wife of the 
said Walter Savage, and heiress apparent of 
the said Richard Hall’? (H.C.C.). Ann 
Daston, referred to in the Hanley Court Col- 
lection, was the daughter of William Sheldon 
of Beoly, Esquire, Co. Worc. and in the time 
of her first husband, Francis Savage of Elm- 
ley Castle, was executrix to the will of 
Edmund Rainsford, of the same place, dated 
1558, Dec. 2. 

There were links with the family of Bonner 
which must not be overlooked, since they con- 
nected the two branches of Hall represented 
by Richard of Idlicote, and Dr. John of 
Stratford. Edmund Bonner, Bishop of Lon- 
don, 1540-59, was born at Elmley Castle 
(Parl. Papers (1872) xlvi. No. 345) said to 
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ie an illegitimate son of one of the Savages 
of Elmley Castle, or of Frodsham, North 
Cheshire, from whom the former derive. 
Christopher Savage, the grandfather of Wal- 
ter Savage of Broadway, who married Eliza- 
beth, daughter and heir of Richard Hall of 
Idlicote, held in 1521 the manor of Broad 
Campden, which passed from the Savages to 
Thomas Bonner, who held a moiety of the 
manor in 1540. Bonner married Anna, daugh- 
ter of John Fulwood of Ford Hall in Wooton 
Wawwen, Co. Warwick. Charles Rainsford, 
Lord of the Manor of Clifford Chambers who 
was presented in 1564 as a strong Protest- 
ant, refers in his will (dated 1578, April 
%) to his goods at Tanworth, near Wooton 
Wawwen and leaves the Alisbure land _ to 
“John Fulwoode my sonne-in-lawe.’’ Charles 
had a daughter, Joan, who married, Thomas 
Hawes of Idlicote, and they had a son 
Thomas, who married Elizabeth, daughter of 
Nicholas Browne, of Woodhouse, Co, War- 
wick. Thomas Bonner who married Anna 
Fulwood, had a son Anthony of Broad Camp- 
den, who married Margery Croker (? a form 
of Croke alias Blount) of Hooknorton, and 
her daughter Margaret married John Bonner, 
of Swerford. Margery Croker married, 
secondly Henry Stratford of Farmcote, 
Lord of Guiting Power in 1608. 

Anthony Bonner, had by his wife Mar- 
garet Croker, another daughter, Mary, who 
married (1) William Young of Caynton, Co. 
Salop, and (2) Thomas Coombes of Stratford- 
upon-Avon, to whom Shakespeare left his 
sword. Anthony’s brother William Bonner 
married Jane Harris, sister of John Harris, 
of Broad Campden, father of Dr. Robert 
Harris, the Puritan President of Trinity Col- 
lege, Oxford, who had close associations with 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Dr, Robert Harris 
had a brother Nicholas, of Long Itchington, 
who married Ann, daughter of Samuel Hall 
of Barford St. Michaels. Samuel was a 
great-grandson of Richard Hall. the Judge of 
Swerford. temp. Henry VII (‘ Oxfordshire 
Visitations,’ p. 270). 

John Bonner mentioned above is referred to 
ina H.C.C. document dated 1 June, 1591, 
in which we find ‘‘ Richard and Joyce Hall, 
neé Blount, together with Walter and Eliza- 
beth Savage, of Broadway and Richard But- 
ler of Halford, Co. Warwick, and Mary his 
wife, leave to John Bonner of Swerford, 
gentleman, the aforesaid capital messuage 
called Lyon’s Place.’’ This indenture is exe- 
cuted by John Bonner. 
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In the Chancery Proceedings Elizabeth R. 
10/62 Robins v. Rainsford and Ed. 
wards 1598, May 23, in an appeal re the 
Manor of Great Tew, the defendant, Hercules 
Raynsford, refers to one Edward Hall. 
This Edward, we suggest, was brother of 
Richard of Idlicote, the two being sons of Ed- 
ward Hall of Swerford and Elizabeth, his 
wife, living in 1537. 

When Charles Rainsford’s daughter, Mary 
(buried at Clifford Chambers 1575, July 7) 
married John Fulwood she brought the Clif- 
ford Chambers Rainsfords into close alliance 
with the poet, and his son-in-law, Dr. John 
Hall. Baldwin Barnard (died 1618) married 
Klena Fulwood (died 1634); Baldwin Barn- 
ard was the father of Sir John Barnard, who 
married Elizabeth daughter of Dr. John 
Hall, and granddaughter of Shakespeare. 
Job Dighton, Esquire, who succeeded the 
Rainsfords at Clifford Chambers was  ap- 
pointed one of the trustees for that part of 
the estate which Elizabeth Hall inherited 
through her mother. ‘‘ From William 
Shakespeare, gent., my grandfather.’’ Digh- 
ton’s descendant Richard, married, Alice, 
daughter of Francis Kite of Ebrington in 
1687. Through this marriage a branch of the 
Kites settled at Clifford Chambers. and in- 
ter-married with the Shakespeare Harts. In 
Charles Rainsford’s will there is a reference 
to a Charles Mellerye (Mallory) who married 
Alice Shakespeare, 4 Feb., 1579 (vide Clifford 
Chambers Parish Registers). She was prob- 
ably the sister of John Shakespeare who mar- 
ried Julyan Hobbins (? Robbins) 1578, 6 
Sept., and died 1608, and was buried at Clif- 
ford (ibid). This John Shakespeare, was a 
tenant of Charles Rainsford, and cousin of 
John of Stratford, the poet’s father. In the 
vestry of the church of St. Helen’s Clifford, 
may be seen an ancient iron-bound chest (a 
dug-out) possibly older than the present 
church, and an ancient bier, now under the 
church tower, which bears on a brass plate 
the following inscription: ‘‘ Will of John 
Shakespeare of Clifford Chambers.’’ The 
son and heir of Hercules Rainsford of Great 
Tew was Edward of the Grove, Sandford, 
near Great Tew, to whose will, dated 1624, 
Aug. 25, the first witness is Henry Bonner. 
This is the last member of the Bonner family 
concerned with this branch of the Halls and 
Rainsfords, 

A last reference must be made to the Hanley 
Court Collection—regarding a document dated 
26 Oct. without year which concerns Hercules 
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Raynsford, of Clifford Chambers, and_ refers 
to ‘‘words which passed between Ralphe 
Gybbes and Rycharde Hall, gentlemen, at 
Shipston-uppon-Stower the xxvith of October 
laste paste, before me Hercules Raynsforde, 
and others as followethe, etc., etc.’ I am 
inclined to think that this Hercules, has been 
confused with his cousin Hercules Rainsford 
of Great Tew. As we have seen, the latter 
Hercules was a Justice of the Peace, and 
closely related to Richard Hall through the 
Osbaldestons, his mother being Jane Oshaldes- 
ton, the wife of Sir William Rainsford. 
Hercules Rainsford of Clifford Chambers was 
not a Justice of the Peace. He died in 1583 
aged 39, and was buried at Clifford Cham- 
bers, where a handsome brass commemorates 
his name. A considerable part of his time 
was spent in Ireland, as Govenor of Limer- 
ick Castle, and later of Dublin Castle; he 
was also associated with Sir Henry Sydney, 
Lord Deputy of Ireland. 

Richard Hall of Swerford Esquire, Judge 
of Assize temp. Henry VII was the father of 
John, of South Newenton (‘ Oxfordshire 
Visitation,’ p. 270). 
ably the brother of Edward, whose name 
occurs in a document of 1535. He was the 
father of Richard of Idlicote, who married 
Joyce Blount and died in 1602. We may 
safely assume that the Judge’s father or 
grandfather was the son of Richard of 
Swerford, whose name occurs in 1412 in the 
earliest Hanley Court Collection. He was 
the son or grandson of Edward Hall of Great- 
ford Hall, Co. Lincoin, circa 1350, (‘ War- 
wickshire Visitation,’ p. 49). The reason 
for Edward’s settlement in Oxfordshire was 


his marriage with Margaret Wakested or | 


Warfield, daughter of Sir Richard Wakested 
or Warfield, miles, of Great Tew; Margaret 
was descended, through several heiresses, 
from John de Préaux, to whom the Manor 
of Great Tew was given by his cousin Ralph 
Meschin Earl of Chester in 1203; and _ it 
was owing to this marriage that Edward Hall 
discarded the ancient arms of the Halls, 
Three talbots’ heads, crest, a plume of 
feathers, and adopted those of de Préaux, 
which were, An eagle displayed, or (The 
Genealogist, N.S. iii. 173). Edward of Great- 
ford Hall belonged to ‘‘ A family of great 
antiquity and high consideration, who were 
themselves a scion of the Fitz-Williams of 
Clixby, of the same lineage as Earl Fitz- 
William. A younger son of that house, 
Arthur Fitz-William of the Hall, was called 
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Thus John was presum- | 
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to distinguish him from his brothers, Arthur 
of the Hall, and that designation became in 
the sequel Arthur Hall. Many of his des- 


cendents were, for generations after, 
christened FitzWilliam MHall. (Burke's 
‘ Landed Gentry,’ vol. i. p. 526). The crests 


of the FitzWilliams are (1) out of a Ducal 
coronet or a triple plume of ostrich feathers, 
arg. (2) a griffin’s head passant or. 

The family of Hall, alias FitzWilliam, has 
been supposed, but erroneously, to be of Anglo. 
Saxon origin. It was of Flemish origin, and 
derived its original name of De Clerfai from 
Clerfai, near Avesnes. From this family des- 
cended William Fitz-Godric or De Clarefai, who 
was of note in the reign of Stephen. He is 
mentioned, 1142, by John Prior cf Hagulstad, 
as having escaped from Randolf, Earl of Ches- 
ter, to Tickhill Castle. From this family, also, 
descended William FitzWilliam, Lord of Sprot- 
boro, from whom descended the FitzWilliams, 
Earls of Southampton, Viscounts FitzWilliam, 
and Earls Fitzwilliams. (‘ The Norman People,’ 
p. 244). 

Humphrey de Ville, who founded the Abbey 
of St. Pierre de Préaux and the Convent of 
St. Leger, de Préaux was father of Roger de 
Pierre de Préaux and the Convent of St. 
Leger, de Préaux was father of Roger de 
3eaumont, from whom the Counts of War- 
wick and Leicester have descended. From 
Henry, Earl of Warwick, derived Sir Henry 
Arden and from him the Ardens of Park 
Hall and Shakespeare’s mother, Mary Arden 
of Williamscote in Aston Cantlow, Co. War 
wick, now merged into the borough of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon. 

Edward Hall, by his wife Margaret Wake- 
sted had a daughter Elizabeth, who married 
Thomas de Wilcotes of Williamscote in 
Aston Cantlow, and of Wincot, a small ham- 
let 3 miles south of Clifford Chambers near 
Stratford-upon-Avon. Both these _ places 
were, in Shakespeare’s time, called locally, 
““Wincot ’’ or ‘‘ Woncot.’’ Elias de Won- 
cot occurs temp. Henry III. (Dugdale’s 
‘Warwickshire ’). Doubtless both _ places 
were in Shakespeare’s mind when he refers to 
Wincot in his Induction of ‘ The Taming of 
the Shrew.’ Thomas Wilcotes, by Elizabeth 
Hall, had two sons, Sir William Wilcotes of 
Wilcote, in the parish of Northleigh, Co. 
Oxon, and John, Lord of the Manor of Great 
Tew, who married, for his first wife, a certain 
Alice, said to be a de Préaux heiress. If 
this is so, they were cousins. On the fine 
brass in Great Tew Church to Alice and John 
Wilcotes are inscribed the arms of de 
Préaux. By his second, wife Elizabeth 
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Cheyny, John Wilcotes had two daughters, 
Elizabeth, the wife of Henry Rainsford of 
Rainsford Hall, Co. Lanc., who through his 
marriage inherited the Great Tew Estates, 
and Margaret, the wife of John Ashfield of 
Heythrop Park adjoining Swerford and 
Great Tew Estates. 
ALFRED RANSFORD. 

East Elloe, Hunstanton, 





“VOX POPULI VOX DEI.”’ — Various 
historical occurrences of the proverb 


“Vox Populi Vox Dei’’ were 





of this Journal. 
readily found by reference to the indices, 
may be added an instance at least a hundred 


years older than the earliest there adduced. | 


This occurs in an answer sent bv Alcuin to 


a question, now lost, that had been ad- 
dressed to him by Charlemagne. ‘‘ By the | 


ordinance of God,’’ he writes, ‘‘ the people | 
not followed ’’; and after a | 


should be led, 
fey words he proceeds, ‘‘ and ear must not 
be given to those who constantly proclaim, 
‘The voice of the people is the voice of 
God’’”’ (Non audiendi qui solent  dicere, 
vox populi, vox Dei), Migne, ‘ Patrologia 
Latina’ 100, 438. Perhaps I may be per- 
mitted to say that I have discussed the 
meaning of this saying in the Irish Ecclesi- 


astical Record, May, 1930, 474-481. 
E. F. Sutcuirre, s.J. 


STREET CEMETERY).— 


1. Sacred to the memory of Francis GIt- | 


BERT GRAHAM, infant son of Lieutt. Coll. 
Farrett who departed this life 21st August 
1841, aged 10 months and 21 days. 

2. Sacred to the memory of Setina the 
beloved child of Captain and Mrs. Keith 
Erskine who departed this life at Jejuree on 
the 30th of May 1842 aged 3 years. 

3. In memory of Henrietta AGNES daugh- 
ter of Major Moore 18th Regiment N.I. aged 
1 year 8 months and 15 days. Died 5th 
August, 1836. 

4. Sacred to the memory of CHARLOTTE 
Marra the infant daughter of Major OsBuRNP 
Ist Bomy. European Regt. and Anna Eliza- 
beth his wife. She died on the 22nd day of 
ook 1840 aged ten months and eighteen 
ays, 

5. Sacred to the memory of 
Henry son of Lieutt. Coll. H. G. Roserts 


and Julia Maria his wife who died at Poona | 





contributed | 
to vols. i, 1ii, vi, and vili, of the First Series | 
To these, which may be | 


the 6th October 1843 aged 4 years. 

6. Sacred to the memory of MarrHew 
Law, Esqr., Captain Bombay Artillery died 
23rd December 1833 aged 36. 

7. Sacred to the memories of my loved 
husband THomas R, Bittamore Major Ist 
Grenadiers N.I. who died at Karrache [sic] 
April 27th 1840 aged 39. . . and of our only 
child CATHARINE MarGARETT [sic] BILLAMORE 
who died at Poonah November 28th 1839 aged 
1 year and 8 months... 

8. To the memory of Lestock Baser the 
youngest son of Capt. Brtzamore 17th Regt. 
N.I. aged 3 months... 

9. Sacred to the memory of Heten the 
beloved wife of Capt. Frep Lester who de- 
parted this life the 3rd Sept., 1830 aged 
29 years. 

10. In memory of ALEXANDER URQUHART 
Captain 2nd Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry 
who departed this life 18th July 1835 aged 
33 years. This monument is erected by his 
brother officers. 

11. Sacred to the memory of Major Joun 
Snoperass 16th Regiment N.I. obiit 28th 
December 1828 aged 44 years. His widow 
has erected this monument... 

12. Sacred to the memory of Lieut. C. D. 
Buiacurorp Horse Brigade of Artillery who 
departed this life on the 21st dav of July 
A.D. 1825 aged 30 years . . . erected by his 
brother officers . . . 

13. Sacred to the memory of Lt. Rost, 8. 


Gipson of the 6 Regt. B.N.I. who departed 
OME EPITAPHS AT POONA (EAST | 


this life at Poona June 1824. Erected by 


| his brother officers . . . 


14. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. Coll. 
Rosert MacxintosH Bombay Horse Artillery 
who departed this life at Poona on the 30th 
May a.p, 1826 aged 41 years . . . erected by 
his brother officers. 

15. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. Coll. 
Commt, G. B. Brttasts Horse Brigade of 
Artillery who departed this life on the 30th 
day of Sepr., A.D. 1825 aged 65 years... 
erected by his brother officers... 

16. Sacred to the memory of Jonn H. 
Bextasts late Major 10th Regt. Bombay 
N.I. who departed this life on the 30th Sept- 
ember 1837, aged 44 years, 

17. Sacred to the memory of Emma infant 
daughter of Lieut. Col. Comt. Dunpar 3rd 
Regt. Bombay Light Cavalry died 24th Octo- 


| ber 1824 aged 16 months. 
ALBERT | 


18. Sacred to the memory of Lieutt. 
Tuomas Henry Drake 71st Regt. Bengal N. 
Infy, aged 26 years who departed this life on 
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the 18th August 1840 . 
brother officers... . 

19. Sacred to the memory of 
Tuomas CieaTHER Honble. Company’s Arty. 
who departed this life on the 25th February 
1840 aged 32 years. 

20. ‘Sacred to the memory of Jane Mary 
wife of Lieutenant Lampart Scorr and 
daughter of Savitte Marriotr Esqre. born 
25th March 1813 died 29th November 1843. 
(Text). 

21. Sacred to the memory of Lieut. A. S. 
Waker of the Bombay Engineers who de- 
parted this life on the 4th of August 1828. 

22. Sacred to the memory of AMELIA 
Swinton the beloved wife of Captain Richard 


Swinton who departed this life November 
27th 1827 aged 41 years. 
23. Sacred to the memory of Lieut. 


. erected by his | 


Captain | 
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Tuomas Brices 24th Regt. N.I. who de- | 
parted this life 8th April 1830 aged 27... | 


24. 


In memory of Anne Atves the infant | 


daughter of Sir Robert and Lady ARBUTHNOT | 


born at Cape Town 23rd September 1829 died 
at Sassoor 13th August 1830. 
H. Buttock, 
Capt. 
MEMORIAL TO A LIVING PERSON. — 
Few Cathedrals in this country or on the 
Continent contain a monument to a living 
personage, but in Southwark Cathedral there 
is one, On the beautiful reredos, which has 
recently been restored, among many other 
figures, is that of Bishop Talbot, who is 
still happily among us. He was Bishop when 
the diocese of Southwark was carved out of 
that of Rochester. 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 


‘HANGING LONDON, — (1) Barbican 
’ Repository, 51, Barbican. This was 
opened as an auction place for horses about 


OcroBeR 24, 1931, 
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Readers’ Queries. 


OHANNGEORGENSTADT.—Is there any 

account in English of the founding (1654) 
of this town by John George I, Elector of 
Saxony ? 








Be. oG 


ERINZY FAMILY.—I should be grate. 
ful if any reader with access to the 
military records could tell me anything of 
the parentage etc. of Thomas Derinzy, form. 
erly of Wexford, but late a Lieutenant in 
His Majesty’s 48th Regiment of Foot at the 
Island of Martinique, bachelor, deceased, ad- 
ministration of whose goods was granted on 
June 3, 1802, to his brother, Henry Derinzy. 
(Admon. Book, P.C.C.). 


E. Str. Joun Brooks. 


EBASTIAN DE REMESAL. His wife 

was Maria Maesa. They are believed to 

be of Spanish origin, and probably colonists 

on the coast of S. America, or W. Coast of 

N. America. What is known of him or his 
family ? 

On a silver chalice or Communion cup— 


| one of a pair—of which they were donors, is 


1820; it is to be disposed of and probably | 


It may have been “ the ill- 
favoured by the 


demolished. 
favoured pit”’ 


Prentice | 


Knights in ‘ Barnaby Rudge’ (cf. Dickensian | 


xxvii, 1931, p. 297), 

(2) Wellclose Square. 
referred to in ‘ Gone Astray ’ has been pulled 
down, 

(3) The Dog’s Head in the Pot, Black- 
friars Road. This golden sign, familiar to 
Dickens, has been taken down, and is in 
danger of leaving the country. 
sign is mentioned in ‘ Cock Lorelles Bote,’ 


printed by Wynkyn de Worde. It is said 
to indicate a slovenly housewife. 
J. ARDAGH. 


The watch-house | 


A similar | 


the following inscription : 
DIERONLE . DLIMOSNA.A.N., SA. 
D LAPIEDAD , SEBASTIAN DEREMESAL . 
YSUMUGER . MARIA . MAESA 
The chalices are thought to be part of the 
loot of one of Drake’s raids. 
G. O’F. 


NSCRIPTION ON ALMSDISH. — Can 
anyone give me any information as to 
the meaning of the word DERINFRIDSCHWART 
which is to be seen on an almsdish in this 
church, dating from about 1500 a.p. The 
word is repeated four times round the dish. 


A. A. Jackson. 
Radley. 
TOMAS SHELMERDINE, BOOK- 
SELLER, 1698-1712.—Mary, daughter 


of Erasmus Dryden (died 1654). by his wife 
Mary, daughter of the Rev. H. Pickering, 
D.D., son of Sir Gilbert Pickering, is said 
to have married ‘‘— Skermadine, _ book- 
seller.”’ It would be interesting to know if 
this was the man mentioned above. Mary 
Dryden was probably born about 1630-1634, 
and was one of the ten sisters of John 
Dryden, the poet. 
P. D. Monpy. 
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AUL DAWSON.—Can any of your readers 

give me information of Paul Dawson, 
who was a protégé of Sir Richard Steele? 
About 1719 or earlier, Steele put Dawson 
under the care of Desaguliers, the experi- 
mental philosopher. Was this the same 
Dawson whom Steele had with him in Edin- 
burgh in 1720? 


Dawson died about 1728, and his heirs | 
brought an action against Steele for a debt. | 
According to Aitken, the Dawson mentioned | 
by Steele in a letter written in 1708 was | 
Catherine Dawson, the wife of Paul. The | 


dates seem not to agree. 
WILLARD CONNELY. 


‘TATES, SURNAME.—This strange name, 

which I have only met with once, as a 
sumame, in an old London Directory, was 
borne, as a pre-name, by a member of my 
family who was born in 1791 or thereabouts ; 
Query, so baptized ? 

It is not in Bardsley’s ‘ English and 
Welsh Surnames,’ (1901), spelt in this or 
any other way; and I have looked for it un- 
der Est- as well as St-, in case it might be 
a corruption. 

It is not without a possible foreign sound 
and appearance, especially in the form 
Est-, and it may be anglicised French, Span- 
ish or Portuguese, I think. 


Is there any Marrano Jewish name, either | 


surname or pre-name, similar to it? 


M. S8-S. 


LIZABETH BARLOW, MAID OF) 
HONOUR TO MARY, QUEEN OF | 


SCOTS. — ‘The English Baronetage,’ pub- 
lished in 1741, states under ‘ Barlow of 
Slebetch,’ that 


Elizabeth the only daughter of John Barlow, 
sq., by Christian Barly, was taken as a com- 


panion, with the Countess of Oxford, into Scot- | 


land, with Mary, Queen of Scots, which Queen, 
on the departure of the English ladies, reques- 
ted Mrs. Barlow to continue with her, which 
she did, and,was made one of her maids of 
honour. 


Is there any documentary evidence to sup- | 


port this (to me) extraordinary statement ? 


James Seton-ANDERSON, F.S.A.(SCOT.). 
“Teresa Villa,’ Dumfries. 


WING RIOTS.—What were the so-called | 
Swing riots in this country, early in the | 


nineteenth century ? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
The Mount, Northwood, Middlesex. 


HE GUISERS (GUISARDS). — May I 

appeal to your readers for any informa- 
| tion bearing on the ‘‘guisers”’ or ‘‘ guis- 
| ards,’’ and the play which they used to per- 
| form, commonly on Hogmanay, New Year’s 
Day and Handsel Monday. This play is 
mentioned in Lockhart’s ‘ Life of Scott’ and 
in Chambers’ ‘ Book of Days.’ 


Henry JOHNSTONE. 


{HARLES STEWART OF HORN HEAD, 
CO. DONEGAL.—I wonder can any of 
your readers shed light on the ancestry of 
Capt. Charles Stewart, of Horn Head, High 
Sheriff of Co, Donegal in 1707? He is stated 
by Burke to have been descended from the 
Stewarts of Lennox. 

He is said to have married’ twice. If so, 
| who were his wives? I should be very grate- 
| ful for any data re the above, also for a 
| fuller pedigree of the Horn Head Stewarts 
| than that given in the ‘ Landed Gentry of 
| Ireland.’ 
| Epwarp Strewart Gray. 


| L,ESHIE: BABINGTON.—Who was Aphra 
(née Babington), mother of Robert Leslie, 
of Tarbert House, Co. Kerry (see Burke’s 
‘Family Records ’) ? 
Epwarp STewart GRAY. 


UON KERMADEC (see clxi. 3).—He was 

Captain of the Esperance (1792)—men- 
| tioned at the reference in COMMANDER 
| Rupert-JONEs’s article on Australian sur- 
veys. What are the chief particulars of 
the career of this man? 





xX. Y. Z. 


| (GAPTAINS M. B. ALT, and W. BAMP- 
| TON (see clxi, 3).—Is anything known 
| of these two men mentioned in COMMANDER 
| Rupert-JoNEs’s account of early Australian 
| surveys. When did they die? 

XX a. 


|‘ DONNIE DOON.’—Is ‘ Bonnie Doon’ a 
revised Elizabethan ditty? Brinsley 
Richards said it was. 


A. J. EpMmunps. 
Cheltenham, Penn. 


EFERENCE WANTED.—Years ago in one 
| of Victor Hugo’s prose works, I came 
| across a mistranslation of his, viz., “la 
premiére de la quatriéme” as an equivalent 
| to. “the Firth of Forth.” Unfortunately I 
| have not been able to retrace it. I should feel 
| obliged if one of your readers could. tell me 
| exactly where it occurs. 

\4 A. VALGIMIGLI. 
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Replies. 


DOCTOR GYLES (cILES). 
158, 192, 2135, 231). 


AM unable to say if any of Doctor Giles’s 
writings have ever been printed. The 
sritish Museum could probably answer the 
query, 
As a further clue to the date of the MS 
in which his nostrums are written I quote 
the following : 


this dyatory folowyng was sent to Dame 
Isabell Quene of Ynglond by the Kyng of 
firaunce her brother and who so will take hede 
thereof shall nede non other fysick. This is 
good for the braynys to smele the savor of must 
and the savor of Camomell to drynke wyne 
mesurably, to ete sauge and also nuttmugs. to 
kembe thy hed, oft waschyng of the handys and 
fete. mesurably wakyng and mesurably slepyng 
to your ly kyng, noyse of mynstrally or songs, to 
ete mustard pep and to smell to a red rose, and 
to wash they tempull with water or red rosys 
and to ete lectuar of Rede Rosys. 

This is yll for the brayne, all manner of 
brayns, gloteny, drunkynesse, late Suppers, to 
slepe anon after meate eyt that is corupt, 
anger and heuynesse, to cover thy hed to hote, 
Softnes, to moche heate, to moche cold, mylk, 
cheese, notts, to ete er thou be a hongyryd, 
bathing sone after meate, much wakying, porret 
to smell to 


(elxi. 


onyons, garlek other to gret noyse, 
a whyght rose, moche sterying or movyng of 
thy hed. 


Is there a double significance in the refer- 
ences to the red rose and the white rose? 
The French King may be showing his attitude 
to the Houses of York and Lancaster thereby. 
Which of the French Queens of England is 
meant? ‘There were at least three of that 
name. 

The disregard for 
trated by another extract :- 

Take an unce of Gromell and an unce of 
Sedys of Saxinfrage . and never shall the 
stone come agayn in the bledder and this provid 
Mast Robert of Grostede the good Bysshope of 
Lyncolne. 


scribe’s dates is illus- 


Grosseteste might have been his contem- 


porary, but was dead two hundred years 
before. 
My use of the term ‘‘ quack ’’ for Doctor 


Gyles may have been ill chosen. Well, here 
is another concoction of the good Doctor’s 
which I fancy comes within the meaning of 
‘quack medicines ’’ in the modern sense: 
Aqua quarta This is callyd water of Swalowes 
Take yong swalows pull them and put them in 
an erthyn pott and stopp it fast and put them in 


indices AND bs dashes 
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an ovyn and dry them fast up and make powder 
thereof . put thereto castory and vinegar and 
still a water thereof. this water curyth the 
tysyck and the fransy and the fallying 
evyll . of every cause and makyth good 
colour and helyth old men and women and 
curyth the dropsy and fyvirs . 

The compound itself and the promised 
cures are equally fantastic and absurd. How 
are we to describe the author except ag a 
quack or a charlatan? 

G. O’F, 
pe DIGREE OF BARTON (clxi. 226, 286), 
JOHNSTON FamIty. 


The following pedigree provides some of 
the information required by Mr. E. S. Gray, 


— JouNstTon, had two sons and a dau. :— 
I. Witt1am, of whom presently, 


If. Thomas Johnston, who had a dau. 
Catherine. 

I. —— Johnston, m. —— Stewart, and had 
1. George; 2. William. 

The elder son :— 

Wititiam Jonnston, of Tully, parish of 
Donagh, Co. Monaghan, Esq., will dated 
6 July, 1724, not date of proof, had by his 


wife Mary, three sons and three daus. :— 
I. George Johnston, barrister -at-law; M.P, 


for Portarlington 1727-30; m. Arabella 
Susanna, widow of James' Brown, of 
Castle Hill, Co. Down, and dau. of Robert 


Hawkins, of Rathfriland, Co. Down. He 
died March, 1730, having had two children: 
1. Hawkins, died before 28 April, 1733; 
1. Susanna Maria, died without issue. 

II. Baptist, of whom presently, 

III. Richard Johnston, died 
issue; will proved 1734. 

I. Mary Johnston, m. licence 6 Sept. 
1720, Archibald Hamilton, of Killyleagh, 
Co. Down, and was ancestress of that family, 
and of the Marquess of Dufferin. 

II. Margaret Johnston, m., licence 2 
Feb., 1722-3, Andrew Young, of the parish 
of Tyholland, Co. Monaghan. 

III. Elizabeth Johnston, m. the Rev. 
Moses Campbell, Rector of Killeshil, 
eer and was mother of the Rev. Thomas 

Campbell, LL.D., Chancellor of Clogher, the 
friend of Johnson and Boswell, and of the 
Rev. William Campbell, D.D., Vicar of 
Newry, ancestor of the family of Quinn of 
Newry. 

The second son of William Johnston, of 
Tully, was:— 

Baptist JOHNSTON, 


Monaghan, 10 Feb., 1725; H 


without 


of Tully; J.P., Co. 
High Sheriff, Co. 
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Monaghan, 1728; M.P., Monaghan borough, 
1747-53;  Capt.-Lieut. Monaghan Militia, 
(Lord Blayney’s Dragoons), 15 Jan., 1727-8 ; 
m. Ist., lic, 22 Aug., 1727, Sarah, dau. of 


James Brown, of Castle Hill, Co. Down, by | 
Arabella Susanna (afterwards Mrs. George | 
Johnston, see above), dau. of Robert Haw- | 


kins, of Rathfriland, and_ sister of John | 
Hawkins Magill, of Gill Hall, Co. Down. | 


She died without issue, and Mr. Johnston 
m, 2nd, Barbara, dau. (by his first wife), of 
Colonel John Murray, M.P., Co. Mona- 


ghan, 1741-43, and died at Tully, 14 April, | 


1753, having had one son and three daus. :— 
I. Baptist Johnston, of Derryhilagh, Co. 
Monaghan, Ensign 51st Foot, 3 Aug., 1767; 
High Sheriff, Co. Monaghan, 1769; died 
same year, his successor as Sheriff appointed 
22 June, 1769. 

I. Arabella Johnston, m. Thomas Lucas, 
of Co, Monaghan, and had no issue. 

II. Susanna Johnston, died s.p. 
III. Harrier JOHNSTON, m. 
BaRTON. 


GUSTAVUS 


Henry B, Swanzy, 
Dean of Dromore. 


The Vicarage, Newry, Co. Down. 
. ME. RECORDER” AND _  ‘ LORD- 
= Seebe’? (elxt,. 120). There is no 


“warrant,’’ I believe, other than custom for 
addressing a Recorder either as ‘ Mr. Re- 
corder’’ or as ‘‘ My Lord.’’ Out of Court 
“Mr. Recorder’ is the appropriate and 
usual mode of address—especially by other 
members of the Corporation whose officer he 
iss In his own Court the Recorder of a 
borough is usually addressed by counsel as 
“Sir” or as ‘‘ Your Honour.’’ In cities 
where the chief magistrate is a Lord Mayor 
the prevailing, but not, I believe, universal 


custom is to address the Recorder, sitting in | 
his own Court, as ‘‘my Lord”’ or “‘ your | 


Lordship.’ This is certainly so in London, 
Bristol and Liverpool, but I cannot speak 
for other cities. 

a:  H. 
“4. T. S.? (clxi. 263). — The letters 
““"A. TL. S.’? on Bretland’s monument in 
Mottram Church stand for ad legem serviens, 
serjeant-at-law. ‘‘ A. T. S.’’ must be a mis- 
reading of the inscription or a mis-print. 


A. E. 8. 


Surely it was desirable to give the name of 


this supposed judge? But I expect the re- | 


ference is to an effigy to Mr. Serjeant Regin- 
ald Bretland (d. 1703) and not to any judge. 
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| Probably the robes and coif misled. The 
| letters are not ‘A. T. S.”’ but “ A. L. 8.” 
|ice., Ad Legem Servientis (the genitive be- 
| ing required), or Serjeant-at-law. Bretland 
took the coif in 1692. The full Latin in- 
scription and a translation are given in Ear- 
waker ‘ Kast Cheshire,’ ii, p. 122, and Bret- 
land’s will at p. 147. 
R. S. B. 


FAITH, HOPE AND CHARITY: EM- 
BLEMS (clxi. 208).—The anchor, as a 
token of hope, is the earliest symbolic orna- 
ment in use in the Christian Church. The 
ancient Romans used the anchor to signify 
the occupation or the status of a sailor; the 
early Christian gave it at once a symbolic 
sense. It was the sure sign that the pilgrim 
had reached his goal in safety, and it has 
been picturesquely conjectured—but it is a 
mere conjecture—that it was used because it 
was agreeable to believers in Christianity who, 
at the very beginning of the Christian era, 
after a long and perilous voyage, came from 
the East to Rome. The passage quoted by 
G. S. G. from the Epistle to the Hebrews was 
not without its influence, and the preachers 
of the fourth century frequently alluded to 
the anchor in their sermons and treatises. 

Hence it is no mere chance that in the 
catacombs cf St. Priscilla, which were used 
in the second century, we find the inscrip- 
tions Pax tecum, Pax tibi accompanied by an 
anchor. Sometimes, too, it appears next to 
the Greek word for ‘“‘ hope,’’ or some name 

that recalls the Greek word, as. for instance, 

Evelpistos. The anchor is often accompanied 

by a Fish, the well-known symbol for Jesus 

Christ, sometimes by the Fish as a symbol of 

the Eucharist, sometimes by a palm the sym- 

bol of victory. But there is also an occa- 
| sional tendency to make the anchor resemble 
a cross, which can be done by shifting the 
cross-bar or by other trifling modifications of 
the original. As the Cross stands for Chris- 
tian faith, we find united, even in the Cata- 
combs, the mystic symbols of Faith and 
Hope. 

However, this symbolism had disappeared 
by the time of Constantine the Great, and 
there is a long flight before we reach the mag- 
nificent efflorescence of Gothic art in the thir- 
| teenth century. St. Paul had represented 
Charity as the queen of all the virtues; the 
French sculptors could think of it only as 
kindliness in giving to those who were in 
| need, though one of them produced a figure 
| of Charity holding a shield on which there is 
| a sheep which, forgetful of self, gives its 
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flesh to feed the strong and its wool to warm | 
the poor. Giotto went a step further when 
he represented Charity with one hand pre- 
senting a heart to God as a symbol of ardent 
love for Him, while with the other she takes 
gifts for the poor from a basket. Here, then, 
perhaps for the first time the heart is used 
by an artist as a symbol for the Love that 
is the highest form of Charity. Giotto’s 
figure may be seen at Padua in the church 
of the Annunziata, 
T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


REEMASONRY AND LITERATURE 
(clxi, 189, 251).—Undoubtedly the great- 
est ‘‘ catch ’’ that the Freemasons ever made 
in a literary way was Voltaire, Freemasonry 
seems to have had a great attraction for cele- 
brities across the Atlantic in the eighteenth 
century; many Englishmen would be aston- 
ished probably if they were told that Wash- 
ington was a Mason. Tom Payne, an Eng- 
lishman, who in his ‘Rights of Man’ 
attacked Burke for his attitude to the French 
Revolution, visited America and became a 
friend of Washington. Payne was a Free- 
mason and wrote an essay on the origin of 
Freemasonry, which was published after his | 
death. Benjamin Franklin was also a | 
Mason, During a visit to Paris he tried to 
persuade Voltaire to join the brotherhood. 
Voltaire pleaded his great age—eighty-four— 
as an excuse for inaction, but Yankee per- 
sistency triumphed, and in June, 1778, 
amid masonic jubilation. he became a mem- 
ber of the Lodge of the Nine Sisters. We are 
told that he admired the sublime simplicity | 
of the morality of the Masons and made the 
discovery that every good man is a Mason, 
without necessarily being aware of the fact. 
However, he had not long to enjoy his new 
dignity, for he died six months after his | 
reception. When the funeral rites were | 
over the Masons of Paris sat down to ‘a 
mystic banquet.”’ Helvetius was also a | 
Mason. 

To come to our own country and to some- 
thing more up-to-date, the late Mr. Charles | 
Garvice, the well-known novelist, for some- | 
time a “ best-seller’? among readers of 
Anglo-Saxon stock, was a Freemason, But 
it seems, if I may generalise a little, that | 
Freemasonry has not been proved to have 
any very great attraction for famous writers. 
Distinguished generals it has had, and great | 
and original sovereigns, but not many cele- | 
brated authors. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 
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Rudyard Kipling is, I believe, a Free 
mason. There are a number of allusions to 
Freemasonry in his novel ‘ Kim,’ and there 
is also a poem on a Freemason’s lodge in one 
of his early books of poems—I think it is in 
‘The Seven Seas.’ 

M. H. Donps, 


THE HEARTH TAX AND COTTAGES 

(clxi. 264).—The houses below 20 shil- 
lings value, are not shown in the Hearth 
Tax Returns. Twenty shillings in 1662 
would be worth from five to six times as 
much in 1913. The twenty shillings would 
represent the assessed value for Poor Rating? 
There were many poor receiving relief, and 
others living in houses not liable to taxation; 
these, with the tax-payers, made up the in- 
habitants of a parish. This is easily seen, 
when a parish is known to have had a num- 
ber of people in it, and only a few persons 
paid Hearth Tax. In some cases, there were 
no hearths, and in others, they had been 
removed in order to evade tax. I mentioned 
in a previous note on this subject, that 
hearths were found to have been ‘‘con- 
cealed.”’ 

It would be difficult to ascertain all the 
names of the inhabitants of a parish in the 
seventeenth century; but Court and Muster 
Rolls might help a little. Parish Registers 
centainly, in majority of cases furnish the 
names of the permanent inhabitants — if 
searched over some twenty-five years, with 
Alphabetical lists of surnames 
have _ been 
printed in many cases. At Offchurch, Co. 
Warwick, I found, a few years ago, a valu 
able book of Churchwardens’ accounts, in 
which various curious entries re people of 
the place, are made. This book commenced 
in 1619, and in 1633, a list of Offchurch 
“Cottage Levy ’’ is given. It shows the 
names of all the inhabitants living in cot- 
tages, and thus is a Directory of heads of 
I am afraid I have forgotten if all 
the dwellers in a cottage are given. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


‘HE SHROPSHIRE ‘“LOGGERHEADS” 
(clxi. 227, 286).—(1) Shrewsbury is not a 
City. 

(2) The three leopards’ faces represent 
those which appear on the coat-of-arms of 
the Borough, shown suspended over a forti- 
fied gateway on the ancient matrix, which 


| bears date 1425, and from which the seal of 


the Borough is made on special occasions. 
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The present coat-of-arms of the County 
Council of Salop, has not been long in use. 
At one time, arms were used similar to those 
of Shrewsbury, but the late Mr. Creswell 
Peele, when Clerk of the County Council, 
vith the late Sir Offley Wakeman, and 
others of the Council, arranged for the Col- 
lege of Arms to grant a new coat. This is 
the old Shrewsbury coat with a ‘‘ difference.’’ 
I have no example before me, by which I 
could give proper explanation. 

The term ‘‘ loggerhead ’’ occurs in four 
of Shakespeare’s plays, and is generally un- 
derstood to mean a “stupid fellow,’’ a 
“blockhead,’? and such like.  L’Estrange, 
I think, used the words ‘‘ To fall to logger- 
heads’? and ‘‘ To go to loggerheads ’’ ; which 
Webster says means to ‘* Come to blows,”’ 
“To fall to fighting without weapons.’’ In 
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question of the origin of the Borough coat, 
1 naturally was interested in the sign. 
There is no inn of the above name in the 
Shropshire Directory of 1913, at Market 
Drayton—though there were the Shrewsbury 


(Arms at Albrighton, near Wolverhampton, 


'on the 


| called 


Shrewsbury, many years ago, the usual terms | 


for those who were not friendly, or had a 


difference of opinion with another, were 
“They have come to  loggerheads’’ and 


“They are at loggerheads.’’ Many people, 
when referring to the Borough Arms, used 
the words ‘‘ The Loggerheads.”’ I 
there must be some information re use of the 
term, as it was in daily use sixty years, and 
more, ago in Salopian Shreds and Patches, 
which for a long period appeared in the now 
defunct Eddowes’s Shrewsbury Journal, and 
in the back numbers of Shropshire Notes and 
Queries, which still appear, in a much re- 
duced state, in the Shrewsbury Chronicle. I 
have not a complete set of either of the above 
but I give a short extract from the issue of 
22 March, 1912:— A writer asks for origin 
of term ‘‘ Loggerheads ’’ in connection with 
the Arms of Shrewsbury, and states that he 
saw a public-house, near Market Drayton, 
this ‘‘ is called the ‘ Loggerheads’ Inn, and 
inscribed on its signboard are lines beginning 
‘We three Loggerheads be.’ He then goes 


think | 


on to say that it is years since he saw the | 


sign, but he thinks that there were only two 
loggerheads painted on it, and that the 
spectator looking at it, is the third one.’’ He 
then states—without saying what form the 
Loggerheads took on sign named—that the 


heads.” 
This as far back as sixty years, or more, 
I can vouch for though it was often called 
The Three Loggerheads.’’ When, 


thirty years ago, I was considering with the 


late Mr, William Phillips, and others the | 


~ sent ms | ember, 
rewsbury Arms in Church Street, Shrews- | 
bury, is always spoken of as the ‘‘ Logger- | 


some | 


borders of Staffordshire, and the 
Shropshire Arms at Hadley, near Welling- 
ton. 

Why, and when, the leopards’ heads were 
‘* loggerheads’’’ I do not know, but 
unless there is some information in the pub- 
lications above given, I am afraid no evidence 
exists. 

Surely, the old saying ‘‘ We three Logger- 
heads be’? would entice some wag to apply 
this to the arms of Shrewsbury. 

I believe I am right in stating that Richard 
I granted a Charter to the Borough. This 
being so, is it not possible that as his shield 
bore ‘‘ three leopards,’’ three leopards’ faces 
were adopted by the town? 

Hersert SoutHam. 


‘APTAIN BACCHUS (clxi. 191, 269).— 

’ No biographical details of Captain Bac- 
chus are given in any of the accounts of the 
Port Phillip Settlement which I have been 
able to consult, but it is stated in ‘ Letters 
from Victorian Pioneers’ (Melbourne, 1898) 
that early in 1837 Bacchus and others took 
up country ‘‘to the West, called the Pent- 
land Hills,’ (letter from S. H. Patterson). 
In another letter, from Charles Wale 
Sherard, it is stated that Bacchus and Wool- 
ley (original settlers) held land between 
Western Port Bay and Melbourne in 1841- 
1843. 

The name of Bacchus is found in Kerr’s 
Directory for 1842: ‘‘ Bacchus, William 
Henry, settler, Weiraby River. Bacchus, 
Henry, settler, Dandenong Creek.”’ 

1847. ‘‘ Bacchus, W. H., sen. and jun., 


H., 


| Marsh, Portland Road.”’ 


1854. ‘‘ Bacchus, W. Peerewerrh, 
Portland Bay.” 

In ‘Chronicles of Early Melbourne,’ by 
Garryowen, his name is mentioned as one of 
the founders of the Melbourne Club in Nov- 
1837. He also played in a cricket 
match, Married v. Single, in Melbourne, on 
7 March, 1840, when, playing for the 
‘* Married,’’ he was bowled in both innings 
for 0. 

His name is not found in Mennell’s ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Australian Biography’ (1855- 
1892). 

C. W. FIREBRACE. 
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EORGE KEITH, 3, 1638 (clxi. 264).— 


This is, of course, the early Quaker who | 


turned Episcopalian. There is an immense 
amount of information respecting him. I 
wonder how much the querist wants. I 
expect there are references in ‘ N. & Q.’ See 
also the ‘ D. N. B.’ 

Norman PENNEY. 


“A LOST GORDON GENEALOGY ”’ (clxi. 
263).—The Alexander Gordon referred 
to in the final paragraph of Mrs. Matrsy 
VERRILL’S query, was the 2nd of Earlston, 
and the great-great-grandson of Alexander, 
2nd son of William de Gordon, 6th Lord of 
Lochinvar. Alexander, born 1587, was a 
staunch Royalist, and sat in the Scottish 
Parliament for the Co. of Kirkcudbright. 
In a conversation with the Earl of Galloway, 
Earlston’s kinsman, the King 
bestowed upon him the title of 
Earlston.’’ An offer of a baronetcy was sub- 
sequently made to him, but he declined it. 
By his wife, Elizabeth, dau. of John Gordon, 
2nd laird of Pennynghame (the grandfather 
of Alexander, 5th Viscount Kenmure), whom 
he married 4 Jan., 1612, he had issue— 
(a) John Gordon, b. 1613, married Jean, 
3rd dau. of David Boswell of Auchinleck ; 
and d.v.p. 29 Oct., 1645, without issue; (b) 
William, b. 1614, 3rd of Earlston, slain at 
Bothwell Bridge, 1679; (c) Robert, d. 
unmarried, 1654; (d) Margaret, married to 
Thomas Hay of Arieland, in 1638. Alex- 
ander Gordon, died in November, 1653. 
I am sorry I know nothing of the other 
people referred to by Mrs. VERRILL. 


James Seron-ANDERSON, F.S.A. (SCOT. ). 


ONCASTER: YAKUTSK (clxi. 175).—I 
think Dr. Brewer confused Doncaster and 
Thong-caster. The story is quoted by Abra- 
ham de la Pryme in his diary, 1695 (Surtees 
Society liv. p. 61). The editor says ‘‘ The 
well-known legend of ‘the hide cut into strips 
is told of sundry places in every country in 
Europe. It was probably an old story when 
it became dovetailed into the legendary his- 
tory of the foundation of Carthage.’ 
Geoffrey of Monmouth gives the legend (book 
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‘adds that the Hindoos declare we obtained 


jocularly | 


** Earl of | 


possession of Calcutta by similar means, 
Thancastre or Thwangcaster is now Caistor in 
North Lincolnshire. 

G. S. G, 


RASS TACKS (clx., 296, 393, 447, 463; 
clxi. 17, 105, 123, 139, 252).—In reply to 
Mr. Lipis, may I start a new aspect of this 
discussion? His two Vizetelly explanations 
both assume that ‘‘ to get down to __ brass 
tacks’? means ‘‘to put the finishing 
touches.’? But I have always understood its 
meaning to be ‘‘to come to practical politics,” 
Before guessing at its origin, it would seem 
advisable to make certain what the phrase 
really does mean: and whether it has, or has 
had, more than one meaning. 
Epwarp J. G. Forss. 
) AJOR - GENERAL SIR LORENZO 
: MOORE, 35tH FOOT (clxi. 174, 216, 
269).—Some particulars of his descendants 
may be acceptable to the querist. Sir Lorenzo 
Moore’s daughter, Zacyntha, married 3 July, 
1849, Charles John Boyle, second son of Vice- 


| Admiral Sir Courtenay Boyle, K.G.H., son 


of the 7th Earl of Cork. 
1907. 
issue, 

Mordaunt Charles, Major, King’s Royal 
Rifle Corps, born 21 June, 1850; married, 
1877, Charlotte Jane, youngest daughter of 
Col, the Honble. Robert Boyle, Coldstream 
Guards. He died 1885. 

LEONARD C. PRICE. 


IR MARTIN STUTEVILLE (clx. 460; 
clxi. 34, 196, 265, 282). — Surely Mr. 
Sranitey Bat is in error in stating that Sir 
Martin, Stuteville—or anybody else for that 
matter—was created a Knight of the Royal 
Oak. It has always been understood that 
Peter le Neve’s list simply enumerated those 
upon whom it had been intended to confer 


She died 5 March, 


He died 20 August, 1885, leaving 


| the new Order, an intention never carried out 


vi, chap. 11) that Hengist received as much | 


as land as he could compass by an 
from Vortigern. The place so gained was 
called in the British tongue Kaercorrei, in 
Saxon Thancastre, that is Thong Castle. 
Kemble (‘ Saxons in England,’ i. p. 17) says 
the same myth appertains to Ragnar Lodbrog 


(Rag, Ladb. Saga cap. 19 and 20). Kemble 


oxhide | 


for fear of keeping alive old  dissensions. 
Since the Order never came into existence 
it could not have fallen into abeyance. 
J. Prenpreret-Bropuvrst. 
Chiswick, W.4., 
[HE SIDDONS SHAKESPEARE RELICS 
(clxi. 191, 230, 281). — Will you let me 
point out that the reply of Mr. WuiLL1AM 
JacGaRD (at ante p. 230) refers not to the 
gloves asked about on p. 191, but to another 
pair of gloves. 
ALBERT MATTHEWS. 
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The Library. 


The Life of Edward Jenner, By F. Daw- 
trey Drewitt. (Longmans, Green and Co. 
6s. net.). 

ERHAPS what the author implies in his 

Introduction is true, that the world in 
general knows little of the life of Jenner, 
one of its greatest benefaciors. This book 


Jenner’s mind was that of the man of science 
of the true naturalist type. 
characteristic patience and ingenuity in 
observation, the inborn sympathy with liv- 
ing things, the accuracy, the quickness of 
insight and the self-forgetful energy, with 
which so many naturalists have made us 
familiar, There goes often with this an 
indifference to common success, and here, too, 
Jenner was no exception. Dr. Drewitt’s life 
brings out this side of him effectively, cen- 
trd in the famous observations on the 
cuckoo. The discovery that cow-pox conferred 


| by no means slight. 


We see Jenner as a 
figure, all the more engaging in the eyes of 
posterity by reason of th¢ great sacrifices his 
eager furtherance of his discovery entailed 
upon him, and, one might almost have said, 
the absence of material reward. We are also 
given in small compass a good deal of detail 
concerning the astonishingly rapid spread of 
vaccination, and the working out of the con- 
ditions of its success. A word must be said 


' | of the picture of Jenner as a country doctor 
should serve pleasantly to enlighten them. | 


He had the | 


FIRST published 


immunity from small-pox, though its effect | 


om human life must have given him some 
unique happiness, involved Jenner for the 
rest of his life in work, to his temperament 
peculiarly irksome—endless correspondence 
and a certain amount of organization. Nor 
were opposition and detraction wanting. It 
is strange, and far from gratifying to one’s 
national pride—though not singular—to find 
that Jenner’s work was more valued, less 
opposed, abroad than at home. While 


foreign potentates honoured him, the Board | 
of the National Vaccine Establishment, re- | 
| tion story ; the sketch of Robert Dick ; and an 


jected the names he proposed for officers of 
vaccinating stations, and refused to give him 
~a village doctor—a seat as director He 
spent much of his private means in forward- 
ing vaccination, but Parliament, and only by 
small majorities, gave him but two niggardly 
grants, and the Royal College of Physicians 
refused to admit him a fellow unless he passed 
the usual examinations in Latin. The anti- 
vaccinationists also now came into existence— 
largely, at that time. supporters of direct 


inculation with smallpox—and the benefac- | 


tor of human kind, whom all the world from | 
China to Peru was blessing and of whom 
Napoleon said that he could refuse him 
nothing, was subjected to no little petty per- 
‘*eution at the hands of members of the 
medical profession in his own country. 

Dr. Drewitt’s account of him is _easily- 
‘niten and unaffected, and though brief is 


in his beloved Vale of Berkeley, with which 
we begin—in particular of a ride through a 
blizzard in the Cotswolds. 


Memories of the Months. (First Series). By 
Sir Herbert Maxwell. (London, Alexander 
Maclehose). : 


in 1897, this series of 

notes on natural history in its new, 
revised and augmented form will certainly 
receive a warm welcome both from those who 
already know and admire the writer’s work 
and from those who love wild things and the 
places where they have their abode. Fish 
and waterfowl, streams and lakes in Scot- 
land, are the topics upon which Sir Herbert 
Maxwell has most to tell us here—or chooses 
most to tell us—but he has an eye, on a Sep- 
tember day in London, for the sprays of the 
shrubby Hibiscus flowering against dark 
buildings in a Chelsea garden: under ‘Spring 
Flowers’ he tells us quite enchantingly about 
a garden at Weybridge; he sets out for us a 
Buckinghamshire ballad of deer-stealing ; and 
gives us here a charming essay on Old Eng- 
lish Flower-names and a humorous one on 
Barbarous Plant-names. An amusing elec- 


account of experiments with the divining-rod 
are examples of purely human interest; and 
the antiquary and historian are represented 
by several pieces—‘ A North Country Hall,’ 
‘Hard Knot Camp,’ ‘ Cawdor Castle,’ ‘ The 
Ruthwell Cross,’ ‘ Doune Castle,’ for ex- 
ample. Thus, the naturalist’s observations 
and descriptions which form the best part of 
the book have as it were a setting of different 
and wider concern; and these matters, in 
themselves so good to have, are rendered the 
more enjoyable by the happy, readable style 
in which they are conveyed. 


Pilqrimes. 
(Cambridge 


Narratives from Purchas his 
Edited by H. G. Rawlinson. 
University Press. 5s. net). 


[HIS is a little book which deserves a wel- 
come.. Samuel: Purchas and his three 
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books are known to every one by name, and 
perhaps it is also known that he was an 
assistant to Hakluyt and, after Hakluyt’s 


t 


death, worked over his master’s manuscripts. | 


But his books themselves, and the part they 
played in giving the stay-at-home population 


of the early seventeenth century ideas about | 


the world and travel, have certainly not 
popularly received their due. The sentence 
beginning ‘‘In Xaindu did Cublai Can ”’ is 
the chief thing that the man in the Free Lib- 


rary knows.about them. Mr. Rawlinson gives | 
us thirteen extracts from the third and great- | 


est of Purchas’s books, the ‘ Hakluytus Post- | 


humous or Purchas his Pilgrimes.’ 


These | 


take us to the North-East Passage, Moscow, | 


Virginia, and the Court of Jahangir, among 
other places, and include, as well, Purchas’s 
version of the last. fight of the Revenge, the 
respective adventures of Peter Carder, and 
of Anthony Knivet, and the Battle of Swally 
Hole, The Introduction supplies what is 


needed about Purchas, but the Notes on the | ; \ } 
topics in the text might, we think, have been | Renaissance 


extended. 


WE have received, in the Oxford World’s 
Classics, Walt Whitman’s Specimen Days in 
America (2s.). Among the most interest- 
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ing pages of this—read in the light of the | 


Great War—are those concerned with the 
American War of Secession, in which, as we 
know, Whitman’s part was the visiting of 
hospitals, As a whole these jottings (first 


published as a book in 1881-2) give the im- | 


pression of great vitality and 
rather than of depth of insight or original 
thought. The Oxford Press send us also for 


receptivity | 
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Scott. Are we, unless absolute exactness jg 
required, to allow the use of “ Victorian,” 
in regard to literature, as equivalent to 
‘* ninteenth-century ”’ ? 

The Oxford Press have also brought out for 
the British Academy the account of Sir 
Sidney Lee, contributed by Sir Charles Firth 
to their Proceedings (1s.).—a most attrac 
tive as well as authoritative essay in bio. 
graphy. 

BOOKSELLER'S CATALOGUE. 
In their Catalogue No. 42 Messrs. Parxgr 


| anD Son, of Oxford, give a list of some 800 


books from the library of the late Dr. Robert- 
son, Bishop of Exeter. Without offering 


| anything that could be described as exciti 


the list is remarkable for a number of g 

desirable books offered at moderate prices, 
We may note a first edition of ‘ Weir of 
Hermiston’ (1896: £1 1s.); the 1854 edition 
—4 vols.—of Evelyn’s Diary and Correspond- 
ence (£1 5s.); first editions of Pater’s 


and Platonism’ (1893: £1 10s.); Migne’s 
‘Summa Theologica’ of St. Thomas Aquinas 
(1862: £3 3s.) ; L’Estrange’s ‘ Reign of King 
Charles’ (1656-9: £3 3s.), and Fox-Davies’s 
‘ Armorial Families ’ (1910: £2). More ex- 
pensive items are Aristotle’s ‘ Opera ’—five 
volumes Bekker’s edition (1831-1870: £10 
10s.), and the Journal of Hellenic Studies, 
Vols. 1-48—seven parts missing—(1880-1928: 
£20). In the list of Miscellaneous Books 
appended we noted a first edition of Brown- 
ing’s ‘ The Ring and the Book ’ (1868: £10); 
Cook’s ‘ Voyage towards the South Pole and 


| Round the World’ (1777: £8 8s.), and an 


the English Association, Mr, John Buchan’s | 
essay on ‘The Novel and the Fairy Tale.’ | 
Mr. Buchan claims for the nineteenth cen- | 


tury novel that it is comparable to Eliza- 


bethan drama as an achievement in litera- | 


ture. 
folk-tale are types of plot; handling 
character—in particular, readiness to pass 
judgment on their personages; and _posses- 
sion of a dominant purpose. A good remark 


teenth century novel] represent a world in 
which the selective power of art has been at 
work. The Victorian novel is often prolix 
but it is never confused. The main lines of 
development are always crystal clear.’’ Mr. 
Buchan then proceeds to illustrate these 
excellences of the ‘‘ Victorian ’’ novel—from 


Printed 


in the County of Bucks, and published at 14, Burleigh Street, 


The elements common to it and the | 
of | 


we noted is: ‘‘ Both [i.e. fairy tale and nine- | 


eighteenth century edition of La Fontaine's 
‘Fables,’ in 4 vols. (1776: £4 4s.). 


Notices To CORRESPONDENTS. 


WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres 
pondents are requested to give within paren 
theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the volume and page at which 
the contribution in question is to be found, 


Wuen sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
“N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers, 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 


by The ‘Bucks Free Press, Ltd.. at their Offices, 20, High Street High Wycombe, 
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